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FIGHT TO WIN: A STRATEGY FOR LABOR 


DRAFT 


The disasters for working people of the last 
twenty-five years form a litany of rank- 
and-file heroism and AFL-CIO betrayal: 
PATCO, Local P-9, the Staley Lockout, 
Caterpillar.... In each of these struggles, 
working people acied with courage and 
commitment. In each of them also the AFL- 
CIO leadership acted to isolate the workers, 
undermine their struggle, and force them 
back to work against their will. 

The power of U.S. corporations is great. 
The defeats we have suffered in these years, 
however, have not been mainly a function 
of corporate power. Each of these struggles 
could have been won with appropriate sup- 
port from the “labor movement.” Instead 
they were sabotaged by AFL-CIO leaders. 

Within the AFL-CIO unions there are 
millions of rank-and-file members and 
thousands of labor reformers who are well 
aware of the treacherous role played by the 
leadership. In spite of decades of effort, 
however, labor activists have not succeeded 
in building a movement capable of reversing 
the direction of the unions. 

I believe that it is possible to rebuild the 
labor movement, but only on a basis very 
different from the efforts of labor activists 
to date. Though the enemies we confront 
are powerful, the chief obstacles to our 
success have been internal problems within 
the labor reform movement itscif. It is 
within our power to solve them. 

The first step in solving the problems is 
to discuss them openly and democratically. 
This article is an attempt to contribute to 
that discussion. 

I want to discuss four things I believe we 
have to do to revitalize the labor movement. 
We must: 


—Name the encmy in the class war. 

Explain what is at stake in the 
fight. 

—Expose the roie of the AFL-CIO 
leadership. 


by Dave Stratman 


—Fight to win. 


These things are all obvious, common sense 
things to do in a fight. And yet they are not 
being done now by labor activists. We need 
to discuss why. Finally, TH propose a 
strategy for victory in the class war. 


NAMING THE ENEMY 


A number of years ago I was invited to give 
the keynote address on “The Attack on 
Public Education" to the Minnesota 
Education Association convention. I began 
by telling the audience that "I am going to 
use a word in this speech that is not 
permitted in polite company. You won't 
hear this word on T¥—not even on late 
night TV—and it’s not used on radio. You'll 
seldom even hear the word at cocktail 
parties. This word is the “c" word...(By 
now, people were really perked up in their 
seats.) That word is ’capitalism.?" 

I went on to explain that the attack on 
public education is part of a corporate and 
government strategy: 


The problem is that our young peo- 
ple have more talent and intelligence 
and ability than the capitalist system 
can possibly use and higher aspira- 
tions than it can possibly fulfill. To 
get young people to accept their 
place in the capitalist economy, 
enough of our children’s hopes and 
dreams must be crushed so that they 
will accept their place in a more 
unequal, less democratic society. 


I was a little nervous before speaking—it 
was the first time I had explicitiy attacked 
capitalism in a speech, and I wasn’t sure 
how the audience of 3,000 teachers would 
react. The audience did indeed react with 
shock—not shock at my use of the word 
“capitalism,” but a shock of recognition that 
what I said was true, and shock at the 
horrifying implications of it. 

I mention this story because it says 


something about the situation all of us face 
trying to build a movement. The capitalist 
class has for many years tried to make 
discussion of the system that they control 
illegitimate. Even to name the system is 
taboo, except to say, “God bless our 
capitalist system.* 

We have allowed the enemy that sur- 
rounds us on ali sides and assaults us ever- 
yday to deny its own existence. Most of us 
understand that we are indeed involved in 
a “class war"—the events of the past few 
years have made this pretty clear—but we 
never name the class enemy. We don’t taik 
about capitalism or explain the nature of the 
capitalist system or show the reijationship of 
particular companies like GM to the sysiem 
as a whole. Instead we avoid naming the 
enemy, and come up with inadequate and 
misleading codewords like “corporate 
greed.” But just condemning “corporate 
greed" is a dangerous tactic, for it suggests 
that capitalism is OK—as long as it doesn’t 
get too greedy. 

How can we fight an enemy that we 
don’t name? How can we help others to 
fight—to be clear on the scope and meaning 
oF the conflict and on the tasks necessary to 
win—if we don’t name the enemy? Just by 
naming the enemy we gain some measure of 
power over it. That’s why it’s virtually 
"illegal" to name the capitalist class as the 
enemy. Naming the enemy is the first step 
in defeating it. 

Only by naming the enemy can we spread 
an understanding of the fight to millions of 
other working people who will join the 
struggle and multiply our ranks. Only by 
naming the enemy can we have open and 
democratic discussion of what it will take to 
wage the fight. 

Building a working class movement 
means helping each other and millions of 
other people understand everything that can 
be understood about the class war: who we 
are fighting, what is at stake, what are cur 
goals, how do we achieve victory. No 
democratic movement can be built without 


_this understanding. Any “reform™ movement 


that conceals its views on these profound 
questions from the people it is seeking to 
reach and does not use its ideas on these 


questions as the basis of its organizing is 
not democratic but is manipulating people in 
the same way it claims to oppose. 

Does it make a difference whether we 


“identify the enemy as the capitalist class or 


simply as General Motors or Hormel or 
Caterpillar? It takes a huge difference. 

Corporate America and the AFL-CIO 
leadership for years have promoted the idea 
that, "What"s good for General Motors (or 
Ford or IBM er Hormel) is good for the 
country.” "Teamwork" and “jointness” and 
"Total Quality Managememt” (TQM) are 
built on the idea that workers and 
companies have the same basic interests, 
and the role of the union is just to negotiate 
the details. Any position which does not 
attack capitalism and the capitalist class 
does not answer the argument that “Gen- 
erous Motors" is the source of the good 
things in life and needs our cooperation to 
Temain “competitive.” It is impossible to 
defeat “the company team“ unless we show 
that workers and capitalists have nothing in 
common and that capitalism is a system of 
exploitation which must be opposed. 

Naming the class enemy is also crucial 
for overcoming the idea that working people 
are a “special interest.” If the enemy ts 
defined as just Hormel or Staley or the 
Detroit newspapers, then the strikers can be 
attacked as a greedy “special interest" by a 
company “struggling to stay competitive.” 

People need to know that they are not 
alone in their fight. To know and declare 
that we are fighting the system is to begin 
to unite with the vast majority of people 
who are under attack by the same system 
and who want something better. 

It’s true that workers in some recent 
Strikes have received tremendous support 
from other working people. But this support 
has been almost entirely limited to money 
and food to sustain the strikes. In no 
instance have the strikes spread to other 
companies or other sectors. Fighting one 
company at a time while the class enemy 
attacks the whole working class isolates and 
contains workers’ struggies, so that ene by 
one they go down to defeat. 

To win the fight we have to spread it. To 
spread it, we have to declare that we are 


fighting not just this company or that but a 
capitalist ruling class. 

If we don’t name the enemy, then the 
ruling class certainly will. Who will it be? 
The Japanese? the Germans? Biack people? 
White people? Immigrants? Women? Men? 

Naming the real enemy as the capitalist 
class in fact shows that Change is possible. 
If we think that the enemy is “human na- 
ture” or “the tides of history" or “just the 


way things are,” then we can’t win. If 


instead we see that our problems stem from 
a small elite who have devised_a brutal and 
undemocratic system as a means to maintain 
their power, then we can see that there is 
nothing inevitable or t about 
capitalism. Once we identify the capitalist 
class as the enemy we can imagine a world 
without them. We can imagine democracy. 


EXPLAINING THE STAKES 


Explaining the stakes in the class war is 
what shows we can win it. 

The behavior of workers in strike after 
strike makes clear that, while wages or 
working conditions are usually the occasions 
for strikes and other working class struggle, 
the real meaning of class struggle goes 
much deeper and leads workers to make 
sacrifices all out of proportion to any 
economic gain they might possibly achieve. 

Look, for example, at the Detroit news- 
paper strike. The economically rational 
thing for each individual involved in that 
strike would have been to scab, and in fact 
a number of workers have crossed the 
picket line. The motivations of the people 
who remain on strike obviously goes far 
deeper than personal gain. They have been 
willing to sacrifice their own and their 
families’ comfort and security for over a 


year, because they feel that their most © 


fundamental values and beliefs about who 
they are and what human life should be like 
are at stake. 

New Democracy recently wrote in an 
Open Letter to the strikers: 


Your strike is not only a battle over 
a contract but part of a war between 
working people and owners every- 
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where. It is a war over what moral 
vision should shape our lives and 
our society: the capitalist values of 
greed and selfishness and inequality 
and competition, or the working 
class values of solidarity and equal- 
ity and commitment to future gener- 
ations. 


This strike may seem to be just a "reform" 
struggle for a better contract. In fact it is an 
implicitly revolutionary struggle over what 
values should shape society. This is why the 
strikers are willing to sacrifice so much. 

Strikes and other collective forms of 
struggie are just the most obvious and pub- 
lic forms of a class struggle which is being 
waged every day in every shop and office 
and in every other place where human be- 
ings interact. The most intimate acts of 
personal kindness and the most public acts 
of class war are on a spectrum of struggle 
by working people to shape the world with 
working class values of equality and solid- 
arity and democracy. At stake in this war is 
not just a division of the wealth of society. 
a stake is the shape and meaning of human 
life. 

The stakes in the class war are deeply 
felt by working people but rarely artic- 
ulated. A critical part of capitalist strategy 
in suppressing working people is to define 
the struggle in society as merely one of 
special interests “dividing the pie.” Capit- 
alists hope in this way to get us all to teel 
that “other people's troubles don’t concern 
me"“~-the opposite of the working class 
belief that "An injury to one is an injury to 
ali." 

What is our typical approach in de- 
scribing the stakes in the class war? Well, 
since labor activists almost never talk 
openly about the class war, it is difficult to 
answer that question. But I think it is fair to 
say that we have generally gone along with 
the game plan of the capitalists. That 1s, we 
never say that capitalism is the enemy, and 
we never say that much more is at siake in 
a strike than the obvious contract issues. 
We aren’t in the habit of looking beyond 
the obvious issues to ask what's really 
motivating the strikers. 


Instead we take a defensive approach. We 
try {o minimize our goals rather than maxi- 
mizing them. We say that what we want is 
“only fair” or "reasonable." In so doing we 
are agreeing with the capitalists that the 
class war is just about money. We fail to 
express the nobility and heroism of peopie’s 
struggles. We never get to the living, 
human heart of the matter. 

The future of our children and the 
direction of our society depend on the 
outcome of the class war. Will our society 
be one of increasing inequality and desper- 
ation, where the greediest prosper and many 
working people are crushed? Or will it be 
one in which people support each other and 
work freely together to build a better world? 

It is precisely because the stakes in the 
class war are the goals and direction of 
human society that it is ultimately win- 
nable. Explaining what the class war is 
about will be a tremendous source of power 
for the working class movement. A move- 
ment which explains the real issues in the 
class war can reach into the deepest recesses 
of people’s feelings and their most powerful 
motivations. Such a movement will be able 
te reach an extraordinarily wide range of 
people, not limited by our workplace or 
gender or the color of our collars or the 
color of our skin, or even by the flags our 
rulers use to divide us. Such a movement 
can reach deep enough to unite all working 
people in a struggle to achieve our most 
profound goals as human beings. 


EXPOSING THE AFL-CIO 


The working class has not been defeated by 
corporaié power. It has been betrayed by 
institutions which are supposed to be its 
own. Look at any of the crucial battles of 
the last twenty-five years and the pattern of 
AFL-CIO betrayal is the same: 


*The defeat of PATCO in 1981 
marked the tuming of the tide of 
class war against workers. The 
PATCO strike was defeated when 
the ieaders of the Machinists and 
other unions critical to shutting down 
the airports ordered their members to 


cross the air controllers’ picket lines. 


*The United Food and Commercial 
Workers intemational leadership 
worked hand in glove with Hormel 
to defeat’Local P-9’s strike in 1985- 
1986, AFL-CIO leaders lined up in 
opposition to the strike. When P-9 
voted not to settle with Hormel, the 
Intemational pet the local inte 
receivership and organized a new 
election among the “permanent 
replacements.“ 


*The UAW did nothing to organize 
support for the 17-month long 
Caterpiller strike which ended on 
December 3, 1995. The Voice of 
New Directions fa reform organ- 
ization within the UAW] of January, 
1996 quotes a CAT activist: “It was 
apparent the International Union was 
retreating because strike rallies 
weren't being held, no new strat- 
egies were being implemented, even 
the Strike Bulletin was discon- 
tinued." The membership rejected 
the proposed settlement by an 81% 
to 19% margin. According to the 
Voice, “At those plants most active 
in the strike, the no vote was even 
larger: 97% in Peoria, 93% in 
Decatur and 94% in York, Yet in 
spite of these totals, the 
International forced the strikers 
back to work." [my emphasis] 


*“Newly-elected AFL-CIO president 
John Sweeney failed to deliver pro- 
mised aid to the Staley workers, 
who had been locked out for nearly 
three years. Instead the Intemational 
leaders of the Paperworkers Union 
(UPIU) forced the local to vote 
again on a contract they had already 
rejected and campaigned hard for 
acceptance, 

*On Apnl 2, 1996 the six unions 


striking the Detroit newspapers and 
the Detroit Labor Council formally 
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requested that Sweeney call a 
national labor march on Detroit in 
support of the strike. Sweeney 
ignored the request for months. 
Then, instead of mobilizing a 
national labor march on Devroit, 
Sweeney and nineteen other AFL- 
CIO officials, politicians, and 
religious bigwigs, plus two strikers, 
let themselves be arrested at the 
gates of one of the struck papers. 


These examples refer only to strike 
Situations. Much more disastrous for the 
labor movement have been the day-to-day 
AFL-CIO Policies of “teamwork” and 
"jointness,” and other forms of labor- 
management cooperation, whereby the 
union struggles to win its members to a 
pro-capitalist ideology which contradicts the 
heart and soul of unionism. The ideology of 
class collaboration has been used to great 
effect by the union leadership to undermine 
the power of the rank-and-file and force 
them to accept the dicates of management. 

I’m not saying anything new here. In a 
recent article Staughton Lynd writes, “New 
AFL-CIO president John Sweeney talked 
about blocking bridges before his election. 
Since his election he has continued the 
UAW and AFL-CIO pattem of shadow- 
boxing with corporate America." Lynd 
describes as “post-election class-collabor- 
ationist rhetoric” Sweeney's recent speech 
at the National Press Club, when Sweeney 
declared, “We can no longer afford the 
luxury of pretending that productivity, 
quality and competitiveness are not our 
business. "UGMPACT, June 1996) 

But somehow the meaning of the UAW’s 
and the AFL-CIO’s treacherous history gets 
lost by the labor reform movement—or 
rather, its meaning is denied. For example, 
the Voice of New Directions article cited 
above which describes the UAW forcing the 
CAT strikers back to work after they had 
overwhelmingly rejected the settlement, 
laments the UAW’s “miscalculations" and 
“mistakes” and “errors” that caused the 
strike to fail. One such mistake it cites: the 
union made a prior agreement with the 
company that exempted from the strike the 
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critical workers who made CAT replace- 
ment parts! In fact the UAW didn’t make 
mistakes in the CAT strike: it wanted the 
strike to fail, and did everything in its 
power to sabotage. Ate Sabotaging the strike 
was how the UAW carried out its agenda of 
controlling workers on behalf of Caterpillar. 

Labor activists cannot move forward 
unless we clearly acknowledge the fact that 
the union leaders have a different goal from 
the members. The goal of the leaders is to 
accommodate the owners and to control the 
members on behaif of the company. Sabo- 
taged strikes, undemocratic elections 
processes, encouraging “teamwork”: these 
are not mistakes or oversights; they are just 
some of the methods the leaders use to 
undermine rank-and-file power and to 
control workers on behalf of capital. The 
unions are contested terrain, but as long as 
they are controlled by the class enemy, they 
function as an arm of management. 

Labor officials have long since made 
their peace with capitalism, if they ever 
were at war with it. They believe in the 
capitalist system, their ties are with the 
capitalist class, and they fight for capital's 

goals. They are not our friends and cannot 
ee persuaded to be our friends. They are the 
enemy within. The only difference between 
them and the corporate leadership is that the 
union leaders are in disguise. 


FIGHTING TO WIN 


Think for a minute about how we must 
appear to the friends and co-workers we are 
tying fo recruit to the labor reform 
movement, We say fo them, "Yes, the com- 
pany ts powerful and it’s mean, and it’s part 
of a system that we can’t name, but it runs 
the country—and the leadership of the union 
can be guaranteed to let us down in a 
clinch. So we want you to join us so we can 
get better union leadership to fight the 
company. We aren’t going to try to win this 
fight. We'll still let the owners of the 
company have all the power that matters in 
society, We just want them to be more 
fair." 

This invitation to join us in a losing fight 
is about as inspiring as a dead cat. Unless 


our movement has the explicit goal of revol- 
ution to break the power of the ruling class 
and create society on a new and democratic 
basis, we are doing nothing but asking 
people to join us on a treadmill. And: they 
don’t seem to be interested. 

The only way to change the direction of 
the unions is through a mass movement of 
working people who are very clear about 
the goals they want for their unions and for 
their society. The only way te appeal effec- 
tively to masses of people actively to join 
this struggle is to build a movement for 
victory over the capitalist class, victory in 
the class war. Any other strategy is doomed 
from the start. To be practical, we have to 
be radical. 

One of the reasons that it’s harder now to 
build a movement than it was in the "60s is 
because people understand more now. It’s 
clear now that the problem is the system, 
and not just a matter of changing a 
particular policy, getting a new politician in 
office, or getting a better contract. 

People are not likely to get involved in a 
movement unless its analysis of the prob- 
lems and its solutions ring true. If people in 
their hearts feel that the system is the 
problem and we are saying, “No, the prob- 
lem is some particular officials” and the 
“solution” is to elect us to union office, how 
are they to take us seriously or to see us as 
truly different from the union officials we 
seek to replace? Or if people believe the 
system is the problem and we say, “We just 
need to be more militant" or "We just need 
fo get a better contract,” or “We just need 
more democratic union elections," why 
should they see us as different? 

And they'll be right not to trust us, 
because either we think the problem is the 


capitalist system or we don’t. If we do and - 


we're not telling people, then we’re being 
dishonest and don’t deserve people’s trust. 
If we don’t think capitalism is the problem, 
then we haven't been paying attention. 
The only meaningful outcome of working 
class success in the class war is revolution 
to destroy capitalism and create a new 
society. By openly declaring our goals to be 
victory in the class war, we will change the 
whole nature of the game. For the first 


time, we’ll be able to put the capitalist class 
on the defensive. 

Far from isolating us or making people 
think that we’re not serious, declaring our 


*s+goals ta be winning the class war and the 


creation of a new society without wage 
slavery and bosses wili for the first time 
demonstrate to people that we aye serious 
about democracy and that we want a real 
break with things as they are. We’re not 
just aiming to replace one bunch of union 
officials with another, and we're not going 
to consign ourselves to permanent “reform 
caucus" status, We're fighting to win. If 
we're not fighting to win, we should get out 
of the game. 


THE LEGACY OF MARXISM 


The things I am proposing seem so obvious 
in a war—name the enemy, explain the 
siakes, expose the traitors, fight to 
win—that the question has to be asked, 
“Why aren’t we doing these things now?" 

While the answer to this question is 
complicated, I think there is one key factor 
that has had a profound influence on how 
we see the political possibilities of our 
Situation. This factor has prevented our 
taking the steps we must to achieve our 
goals. 

Labor activists by and large are still 
dominated by the legacy of Marxism. This 
legacy has two critical effects. One is that 
we hesitate to challenge capitalism openly 
for fear of being called socialists or 
Communists. (Some activists do in fact 
subscribe to these philosophies, which 
makes their situation doubly difficult.) 

The other is that the Marxist legacy has 
left us with a low estimate of people. Even 
many labor activists who do not consider 
themselves Marxists are still much influ- 
enced by Marxist assumptions about people. 

Let me explain what I mean here. Marx 
aimed to create a “science of revolution” 
based on supposed laws of economics and 
history which operate independent of human 
intentions. To create his science, Marx 
accepted certain capitalist assumptions about 
human beings; in particular, he accepted the 
Capitalist idea that “each individual seeks 


only his particular interest” (Marx's em- 
phasis). Marx believed that workers and 
capitalists have the same values and that, 
like capitalists, workers are motivated 
primarily by self-interest. Marx believed 
with the capitalists that history is driven by 
economic development, which in tum is 
driven by greed. Unlixe the capitalists, 
however, Marx maintained that preed leads 
not to permanence but to revolution, as 
workers driven by economic desperation 
revolt against the system. 

But working people in fact do not have 
the same values as capitalists. The class war 
in an important way is a struggic over dif- 
ferent value systems and different ideas of 
how human beings should relate to each 
other. On the one side is the owning class, 
which values competition and inequality and 
control from above. On the other side is the 
working class, which values solidarity and 
oat and control from below. The values 
of solidarity and equality are not unmixed in 
working people’s lives, but whatever rela- 
tionships of commitment and trust and mu- 
tual support people have in their lives, they 
have created these by a struggle against a 
capitalist culture which is profoundly hostile 
to them. Solidarity and equality are the 
bases of unionism. These values do not drop 
from the sky, and they do not come from 
union officials or organizers or from 
“economic conditions.” They are rooted in 
the social relations of the working class. it 
is only on the basis of working class values 
that working class movements can be 
formed, 

The assumption that working people seck 
only their own self-interest has made the 
labor reform movement blind to the values 
which are central to people’s lives and 
actions. Because we are convinced that 
workers have only their own personal 
interests at heart, we don’t raise large social 
goals that go beyond self-interest and cail 
upon people’s deepest values. Because we 
are convinced that people think with their 
bellies, we don’t raise big ideas or tap into 
the huge reservoir of class understanding 
and experience that workers represent. The 
failure of the labor reform movement io 
name the enemy or explain the stakes in the 
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class struggle or expose the AFL-CIO or 
fight to win—the failure, in short, to be a 
revolutionary movement—are deeply rooted 
in the negative view of working people 
which labor reformers have inherited from 
Marxism. 

To build a new labor movement, we have 
first to see working people with fresh 
understanding and respect. A new under- 
standing of working people will open up a 
whole new world of revolutionary possi- 
bilities. 


IMPLEMENTING THE STRATEGY 


The strategy of labor reformers and activists 
seems mainly to be to attack the corporate- 
union alliance, while they work to achieve 
a measure of democracy in the unions and 
run for union office. Meanwhile they cail 
on various union officials, such as Steve 
Yokich of the UAW or John Sweeney of the 
AFL-CIO, to do their job. 

The reformers attempt to carry on the 
fight within a union structure which is 
almost totally controlied by the class enemy. 
They accept the capitalist idea that the fight 
is merely about how to “divide the pie.” 
They never really expose labor officials. 
They accept the wage system. and merely 
try to get a better contract within a system 
that is controlied by capital. In short, the 
reformers do not name the enemy, they do 
not expiain the stakes to people, they do not 
expose the real goals of the AFL-CIO, and 
they do not fight to win the class war. Their 
efforts can never succeed in making more 
than the most incidental changes. 

Because labor reform movements are so 
obviously inadequate to the task, the 
reformers fail to attract the massive 
numbers of working people who are dis- 
gusted with the direction of the unions and 
whose participation in a movement to 
change the direction of the unions is 
absolutely essential if we are to win. It is 
high time that we abandon the losing 
strategy of labor reform. ; 

I believe that our real power to change 
the direction of the labor movement lies in 
the fact that most people share the dream of 
a better world. The only way to realize this 


these struggles have workers ai other plants 
or other industries gone on strike them- 
selves as a means of spreading the struggle 
against the class enemy. Thus the workers 
at Hormel or Staley were basically left to go 
it alone. 

The Detroit newspaper strikers, for 
example, need more than our financial 
Support and refusal-to buy scab papers if 
they are to win, and the attack on these 
workers is an attack on all working people. 
The strikers should cali on other workers to 
help build a general strike in Detroit, 
spreading as far as possible. This general 
strike should aim at building a working 
class revolutionary movement, as well as at 
the immediate goals of the strikers. 


3) Build a culture of struggle: Most 
class struggle does not declare itself or even 
recognize itself, but consists of small or 
informal activities that seem so natural that 
they often go unnoticed. The first step in 
building a culture of struggle is to recognize 
resistance to capitalism for what it is. When 
people support each other on the job, that is 
struggle. When they confront the boss or 
refuse overtime or pace their work or refuse 
to cooperate with Quality Circles or “joint™ 
discussions or confront the foreman on the 
floor or the leaders of their union: all of 
these and a thousand other things are part of 
a culture of struggle that -strengthens 
people’s ties with each other and their 
confidence in their ability to act together. 

This resistance to capitalism is implicitly 
revolutionary. We should point out its 
Significance and makes its meaning—that 
ae he reject capitalist values and culture— 
explicit. 

Workers in the U.S. are perfecily capable 
of undertaking massive strikes such as those 
that that shook France in December, 1995 
and the general strikes in London, Ontario 
and Hamilton, Ontario in 1996. To do these 
things, however, we first need a movement 
which exposes the class enemy, rejects the 
"leadership" of the AFL-CIO, and builds a 
culture of solidarity and struggle. As we 
build a culture of struggle, workers’ ability 
to stage solidarity strikes and general strikes 
will grow. i 
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4) Apply union values to all areas of 
life: Capitalism attacks people in every area 
of life, not only in the workplace. For 
example, our children are under ferocious 
attack at school, as the education system 
becomes "lean and mean” to prepare them 
for downgraded jobs in a “competitive* 
economy. Who will defend the chiidren of 
working people if we don’t? 

The vast majority of people in our 
communities can be won to a movement that 
opposes the devastating effects of capitalism 
and seeks to create a truly democratic 
society. 


5) Prepare ordinary people to take 
power in society. We can do this in part by 
building 4 democratic movement, which will 
give us experience in real democracy. But 
we need to do more. We should organize 
discussions of what life is like under 
capitalism and what life should be like. 
What is work like under capitalism? What 
should it be like with revolutionary 
democracy? How is industry organized 
now? How should it be organized with 
power in the hands of working people? How 
is society organized and governed now 
under capitalism? How should it be 
govemed with revolutionary democracy? 
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None of these things requires any special 
talent or ability.. They rely mainly on 
communicating with other people—reaching 
out to them and talking with them. The key 
fo success lies in the our message of 
struggle and hope. 

With a revolutionary strategy, every 
activity that we plan or undertake should 
have the long-term goal of revolution. The 
measure of success of every struggle should 
be, “Has the struggle and the way we have 
conducted it helped build the self-conscious 
revolutionary movement? Have the 
participants grown in their self-confidence 
and their confidence in other working 
people? Have the people affected in any 
way by the struggle gained new understan- 
ding of capitalism? Have we learned new 
things about what true democracy should be 
like?" 


The most important factor in the ability 
of people to affect change is their 
confidence in themselves and in the values 
and worldview which they represent. Our 
message is that working people the world 
over share certain values and that in these 
values lies the salvation of the world. 


When millions of working people 
understand that the working class is the 
collective source of all that is of value in 
human society and tha? only the values and 
ideals of the working class can offer a 
promising future to human society. that is 
when they will make a revolution. 


NOTE: This paper is still a draft. It needs now to have the input of more people to make it an 
effective document. Please write us at the above addresses, or cali Dave Stratman at (617)524- 
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(From p.. 2) 


Monroe Prussack’s letter suggests that he now has mixed feelings about De Leon and the socialist 
industrial union program. William Hewitson’s “musings” about taxes remind me that our rulers have 
few tools as useful in mystifying our class than the matter of taxation. Next we have two articles on 
anarchism. John Zerzan briefly describes what he sees as the evolution of anarchism into an 
anti-technological/forward-to-the Old Stone Age movement. The review from Rebel Worker describes a 
debate during the 1920s over “what is anarchism?” that included no mention of neo-primitivism. 


“The Parable of the Water-Tank” was sent here in the form of a leaflet published by the New Union 
Party, which apparently reprinted it from an [WW leaflet. The parable comes from one of Bellamy’s 
major books—I think from Equity, the sequel to Looking Backward. At any rate the article is the first of 
three designed to encourage revolutionaries at the end of the twentieth century. The people in “a very 
dry land” learned the lessons taught by the agitators. Bill Blum marshalls considerable evidence to 
suggest that popular loyalty to capitalism is paper-thin at best. His article came off the internet and was 
given to me some time ago. I have since read his book mentioned at the end of the article. 
Unfortunately it is similar to so many others that describe social evils in great detail without, in Dave 
Stratman’s phrase, “naming the enemy.” John Spritzler’s article also demonstrates the power of the 
people to change things when they no longer “consent” (as in the Declaration of Independence’s 
“Governments derive their just powers from the consent of the governed.” Last is a very encouraging 
description by Howard Zinn of just how people without “leadership” were capable of abrogating the 
capitalist state’s laws of property--not a revolution, but taking the first steps. As usual we end with 
some notes, announcements and short reviews. 


BULLETIN MATTERS 


The past few month’s have witnessed a transition by the DB from the neolithic tools used hitherto. In 
November the DB acquired the use of the Gestetner 5305 printer/copier, which speeds up the process of 
teproducing copies from ten a minute to sixty or more, thereby cutting the time I must spend down ina 
cold basement watching the Minolta grind out an issue and coping with paper jams. I think the 
Gesteiner’s copies aren’i quite so sharp, but they seem to be legible. More recently I bought a new 
modem, which a subscriber here installed so that the DB now has intemet access as well as an address 
through which readers can send E-mail: fgirard@iserv.set . This may be a partial solution to a 
problem some DB subscribers have noted: my failure to respond in a timely manner to letters. A 
subscriber who suffers from the sarne malady as [ regarding correspondence tells me that he finds that 
(To p. 16) 
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Dear readers 13 
The memory of Daniel De Leon is dominated by the thought that he originated the idea that Socialist 
ndustrial Unions can be started under capitalism and become the structure of Socialism once the people mandate 
hat they want Socialism at the ballot box. ia fre current issue of the People | enclosed a quote from a De Leon edi- 
orial written in the people May 3,1902. There also follows a footnote from the present editor of the People that 
xplains why De Leon advocated industrial government from 1904 till his death in 1914. 


“The spector of monopoly or capitalism can never be laid for the simple reason that monopoly is no specter but a 
angible monster. No incantations can depose of the monster. it must be lassoed and the lassoing can be done only by 
he class conscious workingman who organized under the banner of the Socialist Labor Party, marches to the capture 
of the public powers for the purpose of nationalizing the monster. Once nationalized the monster will be docile hand- 
naid to man. Jt will have been stripped of it’s fangs and claws, it’s monopolistic character, and as public property 
vill instead of producing social nuisances as today will be a source comfort to all.” 


“In 1902 when the editorial was written, De Leon had not yet developed the concept of industrial government. 
de was therefore still handicapped by the jargon of a period that conceived of socialism as coming through “nation- 
lization” of industry. By 1904 De Leon’s thinking had advanced to the point where he could project the structural 
omm of socialist administration by industrial instead of political or geographic and the concept of nationalization was 
iso dropped. That is, stead of the Socialist Labor Party capturing the public bower and “nationalizing” the indus- 
ries, the SLP would dismantle political institutions and after turning the reins of government over to the Socialis! 
ndustrial Union, disband. Simultaneously, the industrially organized workers would take possession of the indus- 
pes, socialize them and administer them through democratic industrial union councils.” 


The history of this country of the world made it possible for the SLP to gain from the term industrial unicnism. 
‘or the most part people associated the AFL craft unions with unionism and they wanted the majority of workers 
“hom the AFL excluded to be eligible for union membership. During the great depression when the CIO was found- 
d. the CIO was referred to as an industrial union. it course the SLP exposed | . AFL and the CIO as capitalist unions 
hat must sell out the rank and the file because they support capitalism as as the “sacred” contract. Times were 
etter for the growth of the SJP because workers was more militant than they are now. Now many industrial jobs have 
eft the country and workers are not militant in the face of deteriorating conditions because they have a greater fear 
xf cheap foreign labor taking more of their jobs. 


Since the reconstruction of the world after World War II protective tariff have been reduced or eliminated because 
apitalism has become more international as has banking, communications, transportation, culture, religion and edu- 
‘ation. What is left of corrupt top heavy union are not capable of organizing workers internationally to resist the dete- 
iorating conditions all workers face. The workers power today is more political and moral than industrial as it was 
vhen De Leon was alive. More and more people in the working class are not productive workers because we live 
onger and retire earlier. With the political government we have today we can all vote regardless of our participation 
n industry. With an industrial government older peopte could tend to be considered a drain on society because they 
re not necessary to industrial government and they consume but do not produce. 


At least now senior citizens have political power that politicians must respect. In my estimation Daniel De Leor 
$ 4 great socialist thinker if we keep in mind what he said before he started to advocate socialist industrial unjonism. 
f he were alive today he would have wanted us socialists to adapt our thinking to the times. On our_aaeé is the 
trength of the idea whose time has come. 


Fraternally yours , 
Monroe Prussack 
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Musing about taxes and such....12.27.1996. 
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There are, basicaily, two classes of people in the world... 
employers and employees, which produces an antagonism of int- 
erests...the employee wants more wages or salaries and the 
employer wants more profits....the capitalistic system of econ- 
omics demands that if one gains the other must lose. 

The employer owns ail the means for producing and distribut-~- 
ing all the wealth of the worlid...he also spends whatever it takes 
to get his politicians into office where they make sure that the 
laws are enacted in their favor...the government belongs to the 
ruling regime, the employers...through his gevernment he controls 
all expenditures...the military, the tax structure, the education 
system, etc....he owns the media, radio, T.V., satellites... .he 
censures just about everything. 

When you receive your pay-check from your employer, you will 
notice that the government has removed quite a chunk before you 
have a chance to spend it...when you do start to spend it, you 
will be cbliiged to pay a sales tax...and of course, there are many 
more taxes, permits, licenses and the like...if you failed to pay 
your property taxes for example, you would likely end up in the 
street. 

Nevertheless, I can offer another scenario...during wage neg- 
otiations the main topic of concern is the “cost of living".... 
it matters little whether the cost cf food, rent or taxes has in- 
creased, the employer must pay the increase so that we can pay 
our bills and get to work on time. 

I can look back 60 years,so I can assure you that at that 
time the employee paid very few taxes....cver the years taxes have 
steadily increased....,through their government they can impose 
taxes at will, to keep your buying power under their control.... 
they can also control the inflation of the dollar, to a degree, so 
that if the inflation rate is 5%, your buying power is reduced the 
Same amount. 

My philosopher says that everything is relative....the father 
is the cause of the baby and the baby is the cause of the father 
being a father... the boulder is both stable and mobile...in re-~ 
lation to the ground it is stable, in relation to space it is 
orbiting the sun with the rest of us....we pay taxes and we do not 
pay taxes. 

There is a simple soiution te this world antagonism...instead 
of just a few folks owning everything, we should do away with cap- 
italism and and establish “common ownership" of the wealth of the 
world...we would have no need for money since we would have free 
access to all our needs....use your vote and the ballot-box to do 
the job....a very small effort to do a mighty big job... 


for more information, contact the following socialist 


parties, 
S.P.G.B. W.S.P. (US) 
52 Clapham High Street, PO Box 440247 
London, SW4 7UN Boston, Ma. 02144 


U.K. U.S.A. 


WHAT IS ANARCHISM? 1 


For decades an unwritten but universally-observed rule required that media avoid 
using the terms anarchism or anarchist. Such reference would tend to give legitimacy to 
a doctrine that was anathema to the powers that be. Under this ban only very odicus 
references to these terms could be made. Namely, any breakdown of authority had to 
be portrayed as resulting in a completely awful situation; for example, the “anarchy” 
that allegedly reigns, from time to time, in places like Bosnia, Somalia, Beirut, etc. 

But lately this has changed somewhat, at least in Eugene. The dreaded A-word has 
been used several times in the past couple of years and, even though generally applied 
in a pejorative sense, its political meaning is at least somewhat acknowledged. This 
usage has mainly occurred by reference to the late great Icky's Tea House in the 
Whiteaker district, and its coterie of anarchists. It was these anarchists who established a 
sort of haven for some of society's undesired, who held a benefit for Ted Kaczynski in 
May ‘96, who were harassed by police for their activist ways, etc. 

For many an unanswered question remains: just what is anarchism? 

Most simply, anarchy means “without rule." This implies not only a rejection of 
government but of all other forms of domination and power as well. This anti- 
authoritarian principle is generally thought to be grounded in autonomy for the 
individual. But how is such an outlook fleshed out? Disagreement begins here among 
anarchists. 

Some eschew virtually all organization, as invariably tending toward bureaucracy and 
manipulation. This tendency emphasizes critique and/or direct action over 

S organization; and it sometimes includes a rejection of the increasingly massified 
industrial society we find ourselves in. 

Others see in mass organization the only realistic hope to achieve a potent anarchist 
presence. This tendency generally has no basic dispute with modern technological 
society, and confines its opposition to the strictly capitalistic aspects of society. The most 
well-known anarchists, Noam Chomsky and Murray Bookchin, fall into this category. 

Both points of view, I think, recognize the huge social fact of class division. But as a 
marxist-dominated leftism has been declining in the world, so has its influence within 
the growing anti-authoritarian milieu. Two developments have become rather clear 
over the past ten years or so: (1) opposition to the status que has become increasingly 
“anarchist,” and (2) anarchists are becoming increasingly critical of technological 
civilization itself and its hollow refrain of Progress. 

It is unsurprising, given its fundamental orientation, that a philosophy of anarchy 
would find the current, approved political spectrum unattractive. Conservatives call for 
removing restraints on a system or social machine that is producing more social and 
environmental disasters every day. Liberals equal this masochism by tinkering slightly 
with that system, thereby attempting to re-form and legitimize it. More and more 
people are losing faith in a business-as-usual, paycheck and price-tag arrangement of 
life that amounts to a gathering assault on humanness and the destruction of nature. 

Until very recently it was completely denied that there is a war going on, with the 
very survival of the individual and the natural world at stake. The blackout on this fact 
seems to be lifting a bit; public use of the word “anarchist” is a start, a small recognition 
of what can hardly be covered up any longer. 

For myself and, I think, many other anti-authoritarians, a new message, a new 
paradigm is overdue. ‘ihere is more to be challenged than we once thought. The roots 
of the current crisis go very deep. This season's disaster in Southeast Asia, where the 
flames of domestication join the poisons of industrialism, is an all-too-vivid case in 
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point. The planet is fast becoming a place of horrors, on the personal, Prozac-for- 
everyone level as on the ecological plane. 

Nearness is being lost, and is a very big part of the solution: nearness to each other, 
nearness to nature. It may be that our only real hope is the recovery of a face-to-face 
social existence, a radical decentralization, a dismantling of the devouring, estranging 
productionist, high-tech trajectory that is so impoverishing. : 

This has been a thumbnail version of the anarchist challenge as I see it. Thanks for 
listening. 


John Zerzan 


(From p. 12) 


E-mail involves much less commitment than the type-a-letter/address-an-envelope method. 
Finances 


Expenses were high for this issue, mainly because the annual non-profit mailing fee came due. This is 
an $85 charge thai enables us to mail the DB in bulk to U.S. addresses for $0.199 a copy. Around 210 
copies of each issue go out through bulk mail, and I figure that the cost amounts to slightly more than 
$0.36 per copy as opposed to $0.55, the standard first class rate. The savings have gradually declined 
over the nearly fourteen years the DB has existed. Income during the past two months has been rather 
lower than usual, not enough to cover expenses, but we have such a surplus from a couple of earlier 
issues that we can live on our fat for a while. 


Contributions: Joe Tupper $40; Ron Gerkins $6; Willy Eckert $7; William Hewitson $17. Total $70. 
Thank you, comrades. 


BALANCE October 25, 1997 $458.17 
RECEIPTS 


Contributions $ 70.00 
Subs and sales 72.25 


total $142.25 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Postage $ 120.00 

Printing 36.29 

Bulk mailing fee 85.00 

Bank charges 7.00 

Postage due 5.00 


total $ 253.29 
BALANCE December 23, 1997 $345.13 
Fraternally submitted, 


Frank Girard 
for the DB 


Review 


Constructive Anarchism: 
The Debate on The Platform 


Rebel Worker Pamphlet No. 8 
Published by Monty Miller Press 
PO Box 92, Broadway, Sydney 
2007 Australia A$5.00 


This pamphlet from Monty Miller Press 
in Australia gathers together some 

of the early documents that emerged in 
the anarchist movement in re- 

ponse to the publication in 1926 of 
The Organisational Platform of The 

Libertarian Communists. The 
Platform, as it was to become known, 
was 

written and produced in Paris by the 
Dielo Truda (Workers’ Cause) Group, 

among whose members were Nester 
Makhno, Ida Mett, and Peter Arshinoff. 

Makhno, Arshinoff and Mett were by 
that time in exile in Paris from the 

repression and persecution that had 
followed the Bolsheviks’ rise to power 

in Russia. All had fought and 
participated in the Russian Revolution. 


Though written with this in mind, the 
Platform did not seek to address the spe- 
cific problems experienced in Russia. 
Rather it concerned itself in the main with 
the realities of the then existing anarchist 
movement. The opening paragraph de- 
scribed its predicament as follows: 


"It's very significant that in spite of the 
strength and incontestably positive charac- 
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ter of libertarian ideas...and...the heroism 
and innumerable sacrifices borne by the 
anarchists in the struggle for libertarian 
communism, the anarchist movement re- 
mains weak despite everything, and has 
appeared very often in the history of work- 
ing class struggles as a small event, an 
episode, and not an important factor.” 


Kt went on, in the next paragraph, to point- 
edly state: 


"This contradiction ...has its explanation 
in a number of causes, of which the most 
important... is the absence of organisa- 
tional principles and practices in the... 
movement. " 


As the other documents in this pamphlet 
show The Platform became, almost imme- 
diately, a subject for debate. Though writ- 
ten by persons who, undoubtedly, had the 
best interests of the movement at heart, it 
nevertheless became an object of scorn and 
was attacked. Maximoff, another Russian 
exile and author of the longest (and most 
long-winded} reply to the Platform (in- 
cluded in this Monty Miller edition), was 
careful to use words such as ‘childish’ and 
‘primitive’ in his descriptions of the argu- 
ments made by the Platformists. in doing 
this he hardly served his cause weil, and 
his contribution, to my mind, is by far the 
weakest, and of littlevalue even now . The 
other two main ‘views' (also included here) 
are that of Malatesta, theltalian anarchist 
(then imprisoned by Mussolini), and that 
of another grouping of Russian exles among 
whom was Voline. Though both Malatesta 
and thus group did oppose the main thrust 
of The Platform, they did so in a well- 
intentioned and informative way. 


So what were the issues that The Piatform 
raised, and why were they so contentious? 
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Though the Platform was written with a 
practical agenda in mind, it is concerned 
throughout with questions of a theoretical 
nature, and with the implications of these. 
These theoretical questions have either 
not been addressed adequately in the an- 
archist movement in the past or they have 
not been addressed at all. One of the key 
questions 1s this: If, as anarchists, we are 
primarily concerned with achieving a free 
socialist society, then how can we preceed 
towards achieving this aim without aben- 
doning our libertarian character? Since 
organisation is indispensable to achieve 
any reai results, how do we preserve liber- 
tanan politics in an organisation and at 
the same time move forward? 


Such a question is far from moot. And the 
question, moreover, is of importance not 
just to anarchists but to all libertarian 
socialists. Revolution raises special prob- 
lems for hibertanian as opposed to au- 
thoritarian socialists, a point that has 
become plainly obvious with the defeat of 
the two key revolutions of this century: 
Russia and Spain. 


The Platformists were committed anar- 
chists. As such they were concerned with 
an issue that almost always comes to the 
fore in any revolutionary situation. This is 
the relationship between the revolution- 
ary minority and the mass of people. Firstly 
is such a distinction valid 1.e. between the 
revolutionary minority and the large mass 
of people? The Platformists say yes. How 
is the relationship te be described? Wouid 
it be possible to ignore it? If not what is 
important in it, relative to the overall aim 
of a revolution: freedom? 


There are other questions too: What ideas 
do people take into a revolution with them? 


Does everyone ovemight become sponta- 
neously ant-authontarian or must a strug- 
gle ‘to win hearts and minds’ take place 
even within a fully fledged revolution? How 
should anarchists deal with profoundly 
authoritarian ideas that also appear to be 
revolutionary (Leninsm)? Should it ig- 
nore such ideas? Should it confront them? 
If anarchists confront them, is that method 
of action in itself authoritarian, and coun- 
ter productive to the spirit of the revolu- 
ton? 


These questions are crucial issues of revo 
hution, according to the Platformists - and 
they are nght of course. The issue of 
preservingthe libertarian character of revo- 
lution while at the same time putting in 
place a new means for economic and social 
administration is the main problem not 
yet solved in any revolution, this century 
or any other. Mass movements constantly 
throw up forms of grass-roots democracy 
that could indeed be the basis for a new 
society: the Factory Committees in Russia, 
the collectives in Spain, etc. Yet, time and 
again, these forms of revolutionary organi- 
sation have been overrun before their ex- 
istence has been consolidated and extended. 


Perhaps because of their experience in 
Russia, the Platformists were unasham- 
edly pro-anarchist. One of their key con- 
clusions (in the Platform) goes as follows: 


"More than any other concept, anarchism 
should become the leading concept of revo- 
lution, for it is only on the theoretical base 
of araarchism that the social revolution can 
succeed in the complete emancipation of 
labour". 


The basis for this claim, that was in effect 
to become a key contention of the Platform 
is that anarchist ideas articulate crucial 


aspects of revolutionary method: in terms 
of advocating self-management, in terms 
of linking means and ends, and in terms of 
advocating participatory or grass-roots 
democracy. For these reasons, the 
Platformists argued, anarchist ideas are 
the most advanced ideas of revolutions (or 
to put it another way the practicai tocls 
necessary to win revolution). This claim - 
by no means irivial - earned the 
Platformuists the ignominy of being de- 
scribed as Bolsheviks’, or ‘bolshevised-an- 
archists’ - slurs without parallel in the 
anarchist movement (it must be said). 


How is this central assertion of the 
Platformists - that “anarchism should be- 
come the leading concept of revolution" - to 
be judged? Is it un-anarchist? Is it arro- 
gant? Is it a recipe for authoritarianism? 
Though Malatesta, Voline and others ac- 
cepted that the Platformists were 'sincere’ 
in their polemic and, to a point, honest 
about the state of the anarchist movement, 
they nevertheless saw in this claim of the 
Platform's an attempt to lead the masses’. 
This remains a central issue in the dispute 
- even today. 


it is rarely said - except by the obtuse - that 
the Platformists were consciously authori- 
tarian; such a reading of their efforts can- 
not, in any case, be borne out. What is 
more usually claimed however is that the 
Platformists were 'enamoured with' or per- 
haps ‘unduly affected! by authontarian 
notions - perhaps because of their ‘close 
encounter’ with Bolshevism during the 
Russian Revolution. We cannot know for 
sure - not now anyway. However, what we 
can know - or, at least, can still discover - is 
what was at issue in the debate in the past. 
This ts illuminating to say the least! To- 
day, in some quarters, the Platformists are 
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often dismissed as ‘want-to-be leaders’. Yet 
this was not where MalatestJa took issue - 
he accepted that anarchists should take 

the lead. The question, as Malatesta saw 

it, was not whether te lead, but rather how 
you should lead - a fairly important dis- 
tinction in the argument. Malatesta posed 
two ‘altematives': Either we “provide iead- 
ership by counsel and example leaving peo- 
ple themselves to.... quite freely adopt our 
methods and solutions....” or we “can also 
lead by taking command, that is, by becom- 
ing the government..."" He asked the 
Piatformists, "In which manner do you 
wish fo lead ?” 


Despite many efforts and many letters on 
the subject (in particular between 
Malatesta and Makhno) this question could 
not be clarified to either side's satisfaction, 
in part because there was an additional 
issue for dispute - this was the issue of 
organisation principles (which in then- 
selves make up a significant part of the 
original Platform document). In his letter 
of reply to Makhno, Malatesta stated (Docu- 
ment 3): 


"it is clear that to attain their ends the 
anarchist organizations must, in their con- 
stitution and operation, be in harmony 
with the principles of anarchism, that is, 
they must in no way be polluted by 
authoritarianism...” 


A statement that was in effect to become 
the nub of the debate: did the organisa- 
tional form that the Platformists propose 
contradict basic anarchist ideas? 


The Platformists were without any doubt 
intensely focused in their objectives, and it 
was this as much as any experience in 
Russia that was to mark out their propos- 
als about actual organisation. As they saw 
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it, The Generali Union Of Anarchists - the 
title they chose for their organisation - 
should be a collective body of anarchists in 
spirit as well as in cperation; the GUA 
should clearly distinguish between collec- 
tive activity and individual acts of rebel- 
lion (indeed it should have no part in the 
latter, they argued); and it should seek to 
operate efficiently and democratically. In 
single-mindedly adopting this framework 
the Platformists - in effect - rejected the 
notion that efficiency, democracy, and a 
unity of theory and practice wereun-anar 
chist ideas and incompatible with anar- 
chist organisation. They said: we can be 
efficient and effective, and we can be liber- 
tarian, at the same time - there is no contra- 
diction. The debate, oddly enough, stil] 
rages. 


There is a final matter that is not touched 
on in this Rebel Worker publication, though 
it is, of course, central: this is Spain. Wiit- 
ten ten years before the events of the Span- 
ish Revolution, the Plarform appears on 
first reading to be contradicted by what 
was to occur there. Indeed the Platform’s 
opening description about the 'state of the 
anarchist movement’ appears in sharp con- 
trast to the mass movement that was then 
emerging in Spain, and that was to flower 
in '36. Moreover the 'mass' nature of the 
Spanish anarchist movement and its broad 
basis in the working-class seem if any- 
thing to be the antithesis of what the 
Platformists were arguing was the norm. 
How are we to view the Platform against 
the example of Spain? 


As the Monty Miller Press Introduction 
points out, there were certain aspects of 

the Russian anarchist nrovement that 
marked the Platform, in terms of its over- 
all prognosis. Anarcho-syndicalismwhich 
had only shallow roots in the Russian work- 


ing-class was already by 1926 deeply em- 
bedded in Spain. Anarcho-syndicalismwas, 
by virtue of its membership, organisation- 
aily driven and clear in terms of its objec- 
tives. It succeeded because of this. However 
if wrong in an important way about Spain, 
the Platform was right in a crucial way. 
The eventual outcome of the revolution of 
“36 clearly brought home the very 
deficiencies- 

the Plarform had underlined: make 
anarchism the leading ideas of the revolu- 
tion or lose. it was a choice the CNT-FAI 
could not make in the end. 


The importanceof ihe Paltform as a doc 

ment of revolutionary anarchism has be- 
come lost in invective over the years. It is 

a poor reward we have Makhno, Archinoff 
and Mett! Monty Miller Press are to be 
commended for this reissue, but also for 
including the various replies and letters that 
followed on its heels. The debate is important 
still, and lest we forget why, consider, on this 
the anniversary of 1937 - the year of the defeat 
for the Spanish Revolution - the conclusion of 
Jose Peirats, 

the anarchist historian aligned with the 

CNT. In Anarchists in the Spanish Revolu- 
tion he says: 


“Anarchism is largely responsible for its 
own bad reputation in the world. It did not 
consider the thomy problem of means and 
ends. In their writing, many anarchists 
conceived of a miraculous solution to the 
problems of revolution. We fell easily into 
this trap in Spain. We believed that once 
the dog is dead, the rabies is over. We 
proclaimed a full-blown revolution with- 
out worrying about the many complex prob- 
lems that revolution brings with it" 


The Platformists, it has to be said, would 
probably have agreed. 
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EDWARD’ BELLAMY Se 


HERE was a certain very dry land, 
‘the people whereof were in sore need of water. 
‘And they did nothing but seek after water from 
=orning until night. and many perished because 
ithey could not find ic. 


Howbeit, there were certain men in that land 
who were more crafty and diligent than the rest. 
and these had gathered stores of water where 
others could find none, and these men were called 
capitalists. And it came to pass that the people 
of the land came unto the capitalists and prayed 
ibem that they would give them of the water 
they had gathered that they might drink, for their 
: on sore. But the capitalists answered them 
and said: 


fete 
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“Go to, ye silly people! Why should we give 
you of the water we have gathered, for then should 
we become as ye are. and perish with you. But 
behold what we will do unto you. Be ye sur 
servants, and ye shall have water.” 


And the people said, “Only give us to drink, 
and we will be your servants, we and our chil- 
den.’ And it was so. 


WAGES AND PRICES 


Now, the capitalists were men of understanding, 
and wise in theig generation. They ordered the 
people who were their servants in bands, with 
captains and officers, and some they put at the 

rings to dip, and others did they make to carry 
the water, and others did they cause to seek for- 
new springs. And all the water was brought 
together in one place, and there did the capitalists 
make a great tank for to hold it, and the tank 
was called the Market, for it was there that the 
people, even the servants of the capitalists, came 
to get water. And the capitalists said unto the 


people: 


“For every bucket of water that ye bring to us, 
that we may pour it into the tank, which is the 
Market, behold, we will give you a penny; but 
for every bucket that we shall draw forth to give 
unto you that ye may drink of it, ye and your 
wives and your children, ye shall give to us two 
pennies, and the difference shall be our profit, 
seeing that if i were not for this profit we would 
not do this thing for you, but ye should ali 


And it wzs good in the people's eyes, for they 
were dull of understanding, and they diligently 
brought water unto the tank for many days, and 
for every bucket which they did bring, the capital- 
ist gave them every man 2 penny: but for every 
bucket that the capitalists drew forth from the 
tank to give again unto the peopie, behold, the 
people rendered to the capitalists two pennies. 


And after many days the water-tank, which 
was the Market. overflowed at the top, seeing that 
for every bucket the people poured in they received 
only so much as would buy again half-a-bucker. 
And because of the excess that was lefi to every 
bucket. did the rank overflow, for the people were 
many.- but-the- capitalists were few, and could. 
drink no more than others. Therefore did the 
tank overflow. 


And when the capitalists saw that the water 
overflowed. they said to the people “See ye not 
the tank, which is the Market, doth overflow? Sit 
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ye down, therefore, and be patient, for ye shall 
bring us no more water till the tank be empty.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


But when the people ne more received the 
pee of the capitalists for the water they 
rought. they could buy no more water from the 
capitalists, having naught wherewith to buy. 
And when the capitalists saw that they had no 
more profit because no man boughe water of them, 
they were troubled. -. And they sent forth men 
into the highways, the byways, and the hedges, 


crying, “If any thirst let him come to the tank: 


and bny water of us, for it doth overiiow."” For 
they said among themselves, “Behold, the times 
are dull ; we must advertise.” ‘ 


But the people answered, saying, “How can we 
buy unless ye hire-us, for how else shall we have 
wherewithal to buy? Hire ye us. therefore, as 
before, and we will gladly buy water, for we 
thirst, and ye will have no need to advertise.” 


Bot the capitalists said to the people: ‘’Shall 
we hire you to bring water when the tank, which 
is the Market, doth already overfiow? Buy ye, 
therefore, first water, and when the tank is empty 
through your buying. we will hire you again.” 


And so it was because the capitalists hired then: 
ne more to bring water that the people could aot 
buy the water they had brought already, and ve- 
cause the people could not buy the water they 
had brought already, the capitalists 20 more hired 
them to bring water.. 


And the saying went abroad, “Tt ts a crisis.” 


And the thirst of the people wes great. for it 
was not now ag it had been in the days of their 
fathers, when the land was open before them for 
everyone to seek water for himself. seeing that the 
capitalists had taken all the springs, and the wells, 
and water-wheels, and the vessels, and the buckets, 
so that no man might come by water save from 
the tanks, which was the Market. And the people 
murmured against the capiralists and s2id: “‘Be- 
hold, the tank runneth over, and we die of thirst. 
Give us, therefore, of the water, that we perish 
not.” 


But the capitalists answered, "Not so. The 
water is otirs. Ye shall not drink thereof unless 
e buy it of us with pennies.” And they con- 
Fret it with an oath, saying, after theie manner, 
“Business is business.” 


Buc the capitalists were disquieted that the 
people bought no more water, whereby they had 
no more profits, and they epake to one another 


saying. “It seemeth that our profits have stopped 
our profits, and by reason of the profits we have 
made we can make no more profits. How is it 
that our profits are become unprofitable to us, 
and our gains do make us poor? Let us cherefore 
send for the soorhsayers, that they may interpret 
this thing unto us.” And they sent for them. 


Now the soothsayers were men Jearned in dark 
sayings, who joined themselvez to ths capitalists 
by reason of the water of the capitalists, that they 
might have thereof and live, they and their chil- 
dren. And they svake for the capitalists unto the 


- people, and did their embassies for them, secing 


that the capitalists were not a folk quick of under- 
standing, neither ready of speech. 


And the capitalists demanded of the sooth- 
sayers that they should interpree thie thing uate 
them, wherefore it was that the people bought no 
more water of them, although the tank was full. 
And certain of the soothsayers answered and said. 
“Tt is by reason of overproduction.” And some 
said, “It is glut.” But the signification of the two 
words is the zame. And others-said. “Nay, but 
this thing is by reason of the spots on the sun.” 
And yet others answered, saying, “It is neither 
by reason of glut, nor yet of spots on the sun. 
that the evil hath come to pass, but because of 
lack of confidence.” 


TRANQUILLITY 


And while the soothsayers contended among 
themselves according to their manner, the men 
of profic did slumber and sleep, and when they 
awoke they said to the soothsayers, “It is enough. 
Ye have spoken comfortably uato us. Now go 
forth and spesk comfortably unto the people, so 
that they be at cest and leave us also in peace.” 


But the soothsayers, even the men of the dismal 
science — for so they were named of some -— were 
loath to go forth to the people fest they should be 
stoned, for-the people loved them not. And they 


- said to the capitalists: ~~~ ~ 


"Masters, it is a mystery of our craft that if men 
be full and thirst not. but be at rest, then shall 
they find comfort in our speech, even as ye. Yer 
if they thirst and be empty, find they no. comfort 
therein, but rather mock at ua, for it seemeth that 
unless a man be full, ovr wisdom appeareth unio 
him but emptiness.” But the capitalists said, “Go 
ye forth, Are ye not our men to do our 
embassies?”’ 


———————————— Ee 
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THEIR MESSAGE 


And the words of the agitators which they 
spake to the people were on this wise: 


“Ye foolish people, how fong will ye be de- 
ceived by a lie, and believe to your hurt that which 
is not? For behold, all these things which have 
been said unto you by the capitalists and the 
soothsayera are cunningly devised fables. And 
likewise the holy men, who say that it is the wil! 
of God that ye should always be poor and misex- 
able and athirst, behold, they do blaspheme God 
and are liars, whom He will bitterly jutige, though 
He forgive all others. How cometh it that ye may 
not come by the water in the tank? Is it rot 
because ye have no money? And why have ye 
no money? Is it not because ye receive but one 
penny for every bucket that ye bring to the tank, 
which is the Market, but mast render two pennies 

~for every bucker ye take out. so that the capitalists. 
may have their profit ? Seéye not how by this 
means the tank must overflow, being filled by that 
ye lack and made to abound ont of your empti- 
ness? See ye not also that the harder ye toil 
and the more diligently ye seek and bring the 
water, the worse and not the better it shall be for 
you by reason of the profit, and that for ever? 


THE EVIL. RECOGNIZED 


After this manner spake the agitators for many 
days unte the people and none ed them, but 
it was so that after a time the people hearkened. 
And they answered and said unto the agitators: 


“Ye say truth. It is because of the capitalists 
and of their profits we may A no means come by 
the fruits of our Jabour, 90 that cur labour is in 
vain, and the more we toil to fil] the tank the 
sooner doth it overilow, and we may receive 
nothing because there is too much, according to 
the words of the soothsayere. But behold, the 
capitalists are hard men, and their tender mercies 
are cruel, Tell us if ye know any way w 
we may deliver ourselves out of our bondage unto 
them. But if ye know of no certain way of de- 
liverance, we beseech you to hold your peace, and 
let us alone, that we may forget our misery.” 


And the agitators answered and said "We know 
a way.” 


And the people said: ‘Deceive us not, for this 
thing hath been from the beginning, and none 
hath found a way of deliverance till now, thoagh 
many have sought it carefully with tears. But 
if ye know a way, speak unto us quickly.” 


THE REMEDY 


Then the agitators spake unto the people of the 
way. 


And they said: “Behold, what need have ye at 
all of these capitalists, that ye should yield them 
profits upon your labour? What great things do 
they wherefore ye render them thie tribute? Lo! 
it is only because they do order you in bands and 
lead you out and in and set you taske, and after- 
wards give you a little of the water youracives 
have brought and not they. Now, behold the 
way out. of this bondage! Do ye for yourselves 
that which is done by the capitalists — aamely, 
the ordering of your labour and the marshalling 
of your bands, and ihe dividing of yoar tasks. So 
shali ye have no need at all of the capitalists, and 
no more yield to them any profit, bug all the fruit 
of your labour shall ye share as brethren, every 
one having the same; and 20 shall the tank never 
overfiow until every man is full, and would not 
wag the tongue for more, and afterwards shail ye 
-with the overflow make pleasant fountains and 
fishponds to delight yourselves withal, even as did 
oe opslae but these shall be for the delight 
of all. 


HOW TO APPLY IT 


And the people answered: “How shall we go 
about to do this thing, for it seemeth good to us!” 
And the agitators answered: “(Choose ye discreet 
men fo go in and out before you and marshal your 
bands and order your labour, and these men shall 
be as capitalists were; but, behold, they shall not 
be your masters ae the capitalists are, but your 
brethren and officers who do your will, and they 
shall not take any profits, but every man his ahare 
like the othecs, and there may be no more masters 
and servants among you, but brethren only. And 
from time to time, as ye see fit, ye shall choose 
other discreet men in place of the first to order 
the labour.”’ 


And the people hearkened, and the thing was 
very good to them. Likewise seemed it not 2 
hard thing. And with one voice they cried out, 
‘So let it be as ye have said, for we will do it!” 


“SHE END OF ALL THINGS” 


And the capitalists heard the noise of shouting. 
and what the people said, and the soothsayers 
heard it also, and likewise the false priests and the 
mighty men of war, who were a defence unto the 
capitalists: and when they heard they trembled 
exceedingly, so that their knees smote together, 
and they said one to another, “It is the end of us!” 


ee ee eee ee 


—— 


Howbeit, there were certain true priests of the 
living God who would not prophesy for the capi- 
talists, but bad compassion on the peopie; and 
when they heard the shouting of the people and 
what they said, they rejoiced with exceeding great 
joy, and gave thanks to God because of the 
deliverance. 
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ing to all their words. And there was no more 
any thirst in that’ land, neither any that was 
a-hungered, nor naked, nor cold. nor in any man- 
nex of want; and every man said unto his fellow, 
“My brother,” and every woman said unto her 
companion, "My sister.” for so were they with 
one another as brethren and sisters which do dwell 


And the people went and did all the things chat ‘gether in unity. And the blessing of God rested 

were told chem of the agitators to do. And it — 8Pon that land for ever. 

came to pass as the agitators had said. even accord- 

Reprinted by the New Union Party, 2309 Nicollet Ave., #202, Minneapolis, MN 55404 
e-mail nup@minn.net web site http://www! minn.net/-nup 

(From p. 32) ee 
shows the influence of the Dutch and German left communists like Pannekoek and Gorter who 
rejected the Lenin/bolshevik style of organization soon after the Russian Revoiution. Over the 
years this position evolved into a rejection of what he calls “self willed” or “voluntary” 
organization in toto, Revolutionaries should not be building organizations. That task should be 
left to our class, which will organize spontaneously to the degree and for the period of time that 
events demand organization. Nor should efforts be made to make them permanent, for such 
organizations, perpetuated beyond the time needed, tend to be influenced by the institutional 
norms of capitalist society and become authoritarian. 18 pages, $1.50/75 pence from Collective 
Action Notes, PO Box 22962, Baltimore, MD 21203. 


Socialist Studies is the journal of the Ashbourne Court (or reconstituted) faction of the Socialist 
Party of Great Britain. Expelled a few years ago, they carry on agitation toward the same goal as 
the main body and espouse the same principles. Socialist Studies 25 and 26, 20 half-A4 pages, 
contain articles that differ little from those in the Socialist Standard published by the SPGB 
(Clapham) except that they tend to concentrate on theoretical matters. Numbers 25 and 26 
include articles on the falling rate of profit and on the limitations of trades unions. Write fora 
free copy to General Secretary, 71 Ashbourne Court, London , N12 8SB England. 


In The Anarchist Movement in Japan John Crump has summarized in pamphlet form his earlier 
book, Hatta Shuzo and Pure Anarchism in Interwar Japan (226 pp, St. Martin’s Press, 1993), 
reviewed in DB66. Anarchism’s late beginnings in Japan reflected the country’s isolation and 
the tardiness of the Japanese ruling class in embracing capitalism and industrial development. 
But when the drive to industnialize came, the ferocity with which the peasants were 
impoverished and driven from the land and into the wage slave market certainly exceeded that of 
the earlier movement in the West. That the first mass resistance occurred under the auspices of 
anarchists reflected the influence of a rebel, Kotoku Shusui, who observed contacted both the 
TWW and Kropotkin during a visit to the U.S. Retuming to Japan, be was able to split the 
nascent social democratic party he had helped organize and to set on foot an anarcho-syndicalist 
movement which advocated direct action. In three chapters, “1906-1911,” “1912-1936,” and 
“1945 to the Present,” he follows the development of Japanese anarchism through organizational 
splits and savage repression. With 41 pages plus notes and bibliography, published in 1996 by 


Anarchist Communist Editions, it is number 8 in their pamphlet list. L1 ($2) from ACF c/o 84b 
Whitechapel High Street E] 7QX England 
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From: bblum6 @ aol.com (BBium6) 
Date: 1 Noy 1995 22:13:33 GMT 
Belief In Our System 
by Bill Blum 


For several years now, prominent American economists have been advising the governments 
of Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union on the creation and the virtues of a 
free-enierprise system. 

The U.S.-controlled Worid Bank will not bestow a loan upon any country that does not 
aggressively pursue a market economy. Before his return to Haiti could become a reality, 
Jean-Bertrand Anstide had to guarantee the White House that he would pursue the same. We 
refuse to remove our embargo against Cuba unless they end their socialist 
experiment and jump on the capitalist bandwagon. 

It would, consequently, come as a shock to the peoples of these countries to realize that, in 
actuality, most Americans do not believe in the free-enterprise system. It would, as well, come as 
a shock to most Americans . 

To be sure, a poll askin@ somethin@ like: "Do vou believe that our resounding "No!" But, 
going above and beyond the buzz words, is that how Americans really feel? 

Following the 1994 earthquake in Los Angeles came the cry from many quarters: stores 
should not be raising prices so much for basic necessities like water, batteries, and diapers. 
Stores shouid not be raising their prices at all at such a time, it was insisted. It's not the 
California way and it’s not the American way, said Senator Dianne Feinstein. More grievances 
arose because landlords were raising rents on vacant apartments. How dare they do that? people 
wailed. 

The question arises: Haven't any of these people taken even a high-school course in 
economics? Haven't they learned at all about the Law of Supply and Demand? Do they think the 
law has been repealed? Do they think it should be? Even members of congress don't seem ta 
quite trust the workings of the system. They periodically discuss measures to contain soaring 
drug prices, and are considering the possible regulation of the ticket distribution industry 
because of alleged abuses. Why don't our legislators just allow the “magic of the marketplace” to 
do its magic? 

Calvin Coolidge, our revered bard-president, left us these words to ponder: “Civilization and 
profits go hand in hand.” Yet our First Lady has lashed out at the medica! and insurance 
industries for putting ahead of the public’s health. “The market,” she declared, “knows the price 
of everything but the value of nothing." The unions regularly attack companies for skimping on 
worker safety in their pursuit of higher profit. Envirenmentalists never sleep in their 
condemnation of industry putting profits before the environment. Lawyer bashing has become a 
veritable American sport. But how can the system conceivably function as it was designed to 
without the diligent pursuit of profit? Not merely profit, but the optimization of profit. Surely an 
attorney like Ms. Hillary knows that corporate officers can be sued by stockholders for ignoring 
this dictum. 

No less a champion of free enterprise than Sen. Robert Dole recently said, in his attack upon 
the entertainment industry, that he wanted “to point out to corporate executives there ought to be 
some limit on profits. ... We must hold Hollywood acceuntable for putting profit ahead of 
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common decency.” 

And where is the appreciation for our supposedly cherished ideal of greater “choice"? How 
many of us welcome all the junk mail filling our mailboxes, or having our senses pursued and 
surrounded by omnipresent neighborhood of the national chain to smother and drive out our 
favorite friendly bookstore, pharmacist, or coffee shop, squawking about how “unfair” it is that 
this "predator" has marched in with hobnail boots and the club of “discount prices". But is it not 
a textbook case of how free, unfettered competition should operate? Why haven't the good 
citizens taken to heart what we're all taught? That in the long run competition benefits us all. Of 
course, the national chains, like other corporate giants supposedly in competition, are sometimes 
caught in price-fixing and other acts of collusion, bringing to mind John Kenneth Galbraith's 
observation that no one really likes the market except the economists and the FTC. 

The citizenry may bave drifted even further away from the system than all this indicates, for 
society seems 10 have more trust and respect for ... dare I say it? ... "non-profit" organizations 
than for the profit-secking kind. Would the public have been so generous with quake relief if the 
Red Cross were a regular profit-making business? Would the IRS allow it to be tax-exempt? For 
an HIV test, would you feei more confident going to the Public Health Service or to a 
commercial laboratory? Why does “educational” or “public” television not have commercials? 
What would we campaigns selling a New and Improved God? 

Pervading these attitudes, and frequently voiced, is a strong disapproval of greed and 
selfishness, in glaring contradiction to the reality that greed and selfishness form the official and 
ideological basis of our system. Where is all this leading to? Are the Russian reformers going to 
wind up as the last true believers in capitalism? 

The ironic dilemma confronting liberals and those on the left is that because the mass of the 
American people are not aware that their sundry attitudes constitute an anti-free enterprise 
philosophy, they tend to go on believing, as they've been carefully taught to believe, that 
government is the problem, that big government is the biggest problem, and that our 
salvation cometh from the private sector, thus feeding directly into the conservative agenda. 
Those who believe that our society is faced with problems so daunting that no entrepreneur is 
ever going to solve them at a profit, and that there are needs that no church bake-sale proceeds 
will ever meet, carry the burden of convincing the American people that they don't really believe 
what they think they believe; and that their complementary mindset - that in government 
everything is stacked up has built up an incredible military machine, landed men on the moon, 
created great dams, marvelous national parks, an interstate nghway system, the peace corps, 
student loans, social security, insurance for our bank deposits, the EPA, the National Institutes of 
Health, the Smithsonian, and much more; in short, our gevernment has been quite good at doing 
what it wanted to do or what was politically expedient, including many things that labor and 
other movements have made it do, like establishing worker health and safety standards and 
requiring food manufacturers to list detailed information about ingredients. 

As the Gingrich revolutionary machine tries to steamroll its way through the American media 
and the American mind, one of the prime tasks of the resistance is to somehow remind the 
American people of what they've already learned but seem to have forgotten: that 
they don't want more government, or less government; they want government on their side. 


Bill Blum, author of Killing Hope: US Military and CIA Interventions Since World War I. See 
http://www.worldmedia.com/caq for table of contents; for signed copy write to PO Box 57446, 
Washigton DC 20037-7446 or call 202-237-5373; $23 postpaid. 
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RESIDENTS OF TEPOZTLAN, MEXICO, DRIVE OFFICIALS OUT OF TOWN 
By John Spritzler 


What Happened? 


Residents of Tepoztlan, Mexico, a town of 13,000 people near Mexico City, have been engaged 
for the last 10 months in a remarkable effort to establish democracy in their town. Their story 
has been barely reported in the US media, but not for lack of information on the news services. 
We found four reports: an A.P. dispatch filed September 4, 1995; Sam Dillon’s September 10 
report in the New York Times; Cari Hiaasen’s October 26 report to the Miami Herald; and 
David Welna’s report to National Public Radio, aired April 22 on “All Things Considered." 


The story begins with a resort golf course and industrial park, which, according to Dillon, the 
Mexican corporation Grupo KS and the North American GTE corporation wanted te build on 
Tepoztlan’s westem periphery. Residents opposed the “members-only country club available 
mainly to wealthy outsiders and foreigners" which would cover an archeological site that some 
felt was sacred ground, and which would cause water shortages and threaten 22 species of 
animals in a national forest. But “Mayor Alejandro Morales Barragan...loved the idea," wrote 
Hiaasen, “and saw no need to consult the town’s 13,000 residents. Big mistake." According to 
Hiassen, “Plans moved ahead. Bulidozers roared... 


“Furious and frustrated, the people of Tepoztlan took action, in fact they took hostages.” 3000 
angry residents crowded the main plaza and stormed the town hall. According to the AP, 
“villagers armed with rocks, knives, and sharpened sticks took seven officials hostage.” Hiassen 
added “Riot police retreated after a brisk stoning. Cars were torched, streets strung with barbed 
wire." NPR said that “locals then erected a large stone barricade on the main road leading into 
Tepoztlan.” Hiaasen reports that “For days the protesters—merchants, environmentalists and 
peasant farmers—stood firm. Once Mayor Morales resigned, the hostages were freed." 


Next, according to Hiaasen, “The repudiated mayor has been replaced by an improvised town 
council, which promises to rescind building permits for the GTE-Gmipeo KS project. Meanwhile, 
Mexican authorities have temporarily halted construction....Tepoztlan remains barricaded. 
Citizen volunteers patrol the town square.” 


NPR reported, "The people organized their own elections for a new mayor... The insurgent 
mayor is 40-year-old Lazero Rodriguez, a wood carver by profession. Unlike many Mexican 
politicians whose main allegiance is to their party patrons, Rodriguez says the only people he 
has to obey are the ones who elected him. He says with a touch of pride that not only does he 
not belong to any political party, he’s not even a registered voter.” The new mayor told NPR 
"I have never voted in my life. Official elections in Mexico simply have no credibility.” 


NPR also reported that “the installation of the new authorities last October was a raucous affair. 
A joyful crowd gathered outside the town hall which had been sealed by state authorities...as 
two local locksmiths worked on picking the locks...Jose Maria Medina, a leader in the town’s 
so-called ’polf war’ was ecstatic as he watched the big doors to the town hall swing open.“ 
Medina told NPR, “Our town is going to take control of our life.” 


NPR added “At the gas station outside town where the local police moved their offices, no 
police have been seen for months. So local youths, who would often spend their free time 
drinking before the rebellion, became self-appointed traffic cops. And neighborhood watch 
committees have kept the town virtually crime free." One resident told Hiaasen, “Actually, the 
public services work much better now." 


Hiaasen concluded: “While I wouldn't suggest that insurrection is the best way to deal with 
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unwanted malls and high-rises here in the United States, there's something refreshing about the 
emphatic manner with which the Tepoztlanians have made their feelings known. The next time 
somebody wants to put in a golf course, you can bet the new officeholders will ask the public 
first, not last. Which ts the way it ought to be, everywhere.” 


While the golf club and industrial park developers have cancelled their plans, the Mexican state 
government has aitacked Tepoztian’s democratic movement with threats and violence. The iatest 
news from NPR is that the State Attorney General, Carlos Peredo, has issued arrest warrants 
against the townspeople, even though a newspaper poli found most residents supported self-rule. 
The State has cut off all funds for Tepoztlan, but the residents in turn are now withholding their 
State taxes. In early April, according to NPR, hundreds of people from Tepoztlan travelled in 
a caravan of busses to a ceremony honoring the revolutionary leader Emiliano Zapata when 
police in an ambush opened fire, killing one man and wounding dozens more. 


Can the Tepoztlans Succeed? 


Whai will eventually happea in Tepocilan? Will the people prevail aver the police and army of 
the Mexican Government? There are huge forces arrayed against the people, including the U.S. 
government. Tepoztian’s former mayor is a member of Mexico's Institutional Revolutionary 
Party (PRi), the party of former President Salinas. During the NAFTA negotiations both Bush 
and Clinton praised Salinas and his PRI party for making Mexico more market oriented, more 
pro-American, and “more democratic." 


Our knowledge of the struggle in Tepoztlan is very limited. We do not know, for example, 
whether the townspeople have deepened their struggle from one of ejecting the town officials 
to one of transforming ail relationships in the town, including economic relations, in the same 
spirit of democracy from the bottom-up. We can imagine, however, that people who have 
already taken such courageous and powerful actions to deal with one set of issues must have 
reflected and discussed much on the meaning of their actions for other parts of their lives and 
their society. Whatever the explicit goals of their movement, we believe that the Tepoztlans’ 
uprising is at least implicitly revolutionary. It implies that all of society should be shaped by 
true democracy. It is in the revolutionary potential of their situation that their salvation lies. 


Even on the basis of what little we do know, we can say that the Tepoztlanians’ rebellion has 
significance far beyond its borders. By rejecting a luxury golf course and industrial park and 
the jobs they would bring, Tepoztlanians have shown that they have nobler aspirations than the 
capitalists’ obsession with “economic development.“ Their militant takeover of the town 
demonstrates how people with confidence in each other can change the world on a scale they 
would not otherwise dream of. By first sweeping away the old mayor and police and then 
holding truly democratic elections they showed that their visien of real democracy requires 
overthrowing elite rule, not reforming it. With town youths directing traffic, and ordinary 
people dealing successfully with crime and running public services better than before, the 
townspeople demonstrated that ordinary people, left to themselves, can solve the problems that 
the elite either cause or have no intention of solving. 


The Tepoztlanians are not alone in their rebellion. According to NPR, hundreds of other towns 
in Mexico have thrown out the local authorities, and there is an armed Zapatista rebellion in 
the southern state of Chiapas. More important than the uprisings which have already taken place 
is the fact that the vast majority of people in Mexico—the miliions of small farmers and 
working people—share the same grievances and the same implicit goals and values which 
motivated the Tepoztlanian’s uprising. It is only on the basis of these widely-shared 
revolutionary goals that the people of Tepoztlan can link up with people all over Mexico—and 
around the whole world—in a movement able to win decisively. 
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The following excerpt is from Chapter 15, “Self Help in Hard Times” of Howard 
Zinn’s A Peopie’s History of the United States. 


People organized to help themseives, since business and government 
were not helping them in 1931 and 1932. In Seattle, the fishermen’s 
union caught fish and exchanged them with people who picked fruit 
and vegetables, and those who cut wood exchanged that. There were 
twenty-two locals, each with a commissary where food and firewood 
were exchanged for other goods and services: barbers, seamstresses, 
and doctors gave of their skills in return for other things. By the end 
of 1932, there were 330 self-help organizations in thirty-seven states, 
with over 300,000 members. By early 1933, they seem to have collapsed; 
they were attempting too big a job in an economy that was more and ‘ 
more a shambles. 

Perhaps the most remarkable example of self-help took place in 
the coal district of Pennsylvania, where teams of unemployed miners 
dug smali mines on company property, mined coal, trucked it to cities, 
and sold. it below the commercial rate. By 1934, 5 million tons of 
this “‘bootleg” coal were produced by twenty thousand men using four 
thousand vehicies. When attempts were made to prosecute, local juries 
would not convict, local jailors would not imprison. 

These were simple actions, taken out of practical need, but they 
had revolutionary possibilities. Paul Mattick, a Marxist writer, com- 
mented: 


All that is really necessary for the workers to do in order to end their 
miseries is to perform such simple things as to take from where there is, 
without regard to established property principles or social philosophies, and 
to start to produce for themselves. Done on a broad social scale, it will lead 
to lasting results; on a local, isolated plane it will be. . . defeated... . The 
bootleg miners have shown in a rather clear and impressive way, that the 
so-much bewailed absence of a socialist ideology on the part of the workers 
really does not prevent workers from acting quite anticapitalistically, quite 
in accordance with their own needs. Breaking through the confines of private 
property in order'to live up to their own necessities, the miners’ action is, at 
the same time a manifestation of the most important part of class conscious- 
ness—namely, that the problems of the workers can be solved only by them- 
selves. 
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NOTES, ANNOUNCEMENTS, AND SHORT REVIEWS ai 


AK Press Distribution’s 1998 Cataiog is now avaiiable and bigger and better than ever--167 
pages to 1997’s 143. it includes eight new book titles, among them A Cavalier History of 
Surrealism by Raoul Vaneigem and the first Engiish transilanon of No Gods No Masters, Daniel 
Guerin’s two-volume history of anarchism, 304 and 288 pages, $16.95 each. Besides magazines, 
videos, stickers, audio tapes, it has 19 categories of books. This has to be the ultimate anarchist 
~and radical, for some basic Marx is included—catalog. Free from AK Press Distribution. PO 
Box 40682, San Francisco, CA 94140 — E-mail: akpress@akpress.org or AK Distribution, PO 
Box 12766, Edinburgh EH& 9YE Scotland. emai!: ak@akedin.demon.co.uk 


Reflections on Marx’s Critique of Political Economy, published in Faridabad, India, and 
reviewed in DB86, will soon be available from DB at no cost. Drop us a card or email us: 
fgirard@iserv.net 


Socialism and Democracy, No. 22, Fali 1997, contains an excellent 45-page article, “Market 
Mystification in Capitalist and Market Socialist Societies” by Berteli Oliman. In it he points out 
the role of the market in concealing the daily robbery of the working class and contrasts it to the 
open and obvious exploitation in economic systems as well as in the Soviet union. Much of the 
article addresses the issue of se-called market socialism, the ideological darling of leftists who 
have found it a welcome substitute since the loss of the “actuaily existing socialism” of the 
ULS.S.R. $8 from 122 West 27th Street (10th floor) new York, NY 10001. 


The Second Best of Subversion, 43 A4 pages, L1.50 ($3.00) from Subversion, Dept. 10, 
1 Newton Street, Manchester M1 IHW England. “The Second Best of Subversion is a selection 
of articles, reviews, and correspondence from Subversion number !1 to 20 covering roughly the 
four years from autumn 1992 to autumn 1996.” The articles are classified into theme-related 
sections including “Workplace Struggles,” “What Is the Working Class?,” “Capitalist Strategies 
of Control,” and others, among them “Something About Ourselves.” This opens with an article 
titled “The Revolutionary Altemative to Leftwing Politics, which begins: 
“The Left has not failed and that is one of the greatest disaster ever to befall the working 
class. Most people think the Left is the movement of the working class for socialism 
(albeit riven by opportunism and muddle-headed interpretations on the part of many in its 
ranks). Nothing could be further from the truth...” 


The 1998 catalog of “Books for an Endangered Plant from Charles H. Kerr, Publishers of 
Anti-Establishment Literature since 1886” 8 tabloid pages, free from 1740 Greenleaf Ave., 
Chicago, IL 60626. As befits a publisher headquartered for over a century in Chicago, a city that 
contained at one time or another the headquarters of nearly every radical! group in the U.S., 
many of the books relate to radical history and biography. Among the current titles are two 
books on the Haymarket affair, four if you include a new biography of John P. Altgeld and his 
book Reasons for Pardoning the Haymarket Anarchists, Carwardine’s The Pullman Strike, 
Upton Sinclair’s The Flivver King: A Story of Ford-America, and several books on the IWW as 
well as publications related to surrealism, one of the major interests of Kerr’s current caretakers, 
Penny and Franklin Rosemont, 


Crash & Burn, issue 2, Spring 1997, 8 reguiar pages stapled; for a copy send two stamps to Leif 
Fredrickson, Maildrop 1818, 124 Raymond Ave., Poughkeepsie, NY 12604. C&B concentrates 
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on the cultural and highly personal anarchism I associate with Bob Black (one of the writers in 
this issue) and pencdicals like Anarchism and Fifth Estate. A major interest in this issue is 
“culturcide,” a necessary act to gain real freedom according to C&B. 


Internationalist Perspective, Nos.27-31/32, 1994 through Winter 96/97. After an interruption of 
some years the DB received these four issues of the English language journal of a group expelled 
from the left communist ICC (International Communist Current). Besides a response to the 
ICC’s accusation of “parasitism” the double issue Winter 96/97 contains the first two parts (“The 
Inevitable Fall in the Rate of Profit” and “The Immanent Barrier io Market Expansion” 38 

pages) of a projected four-part series on “The Roots of the Capitalist Crisis.” The analysis in the 
first installment takes note of Paul Mattick’s thinking as well as recently published views of 
Kamunist Kranti. Single issues 28 pages, double 45; Four issue sub $5 from IP, 551 Vailey Road, 
#131, Montclair, NJ 07043 (make checks out to “cash”) and L3.50 from BM Box 8154, London 
WCin 3XX, Great Britain (make checks out to “Perspective”) 


Socialism: A Religious Issue (A New Look at Jesus and His Teachings), 15 pages, no price 
given ~ from the Mahanaim Institute, PO Box 1191, Tomball, TX 77377. After listing the social 
problems confronting people in this last decade of the twentieth century, the author, who seems 
to have a good working knowledge of Marxism, asserts that, “The capitalist economic system 
itself is the cause. of our socio-economic ills.” Unfortmately when it comes to the obvious 
solution—abolishing capitalism—the author fails to recognize that the economic system where 
{T]he workers will receive the profit from their labor directly, because they themselves will 
own the factories, corporations, and businesses in which they work” will be capitalism, which 
can’t be rendered worker-fniendly by simply piacing ownership of capital in the hands of our 
class. Perhaps the next edition will consider the possibility of collective (social) ownership and 
the abolition of the profit system entirely. 


Some Thoughts on Organization is Henri Simon’s pamphlet on revolutionary organization—or 

more accurately non-organization, Although the introduction speaks of its having been 

published first by Cienfuegos Press in 1979, I’m sure I saw my first copy in an A4 

mimeographed edition published by London Solidarity m the mid seventies. Simon’s pamphlet 
(fo p. 25) 
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